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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


LEARNING TO DRIVE 


Amos E, Neyhart, AAA consultant 
and administrative head of the In- 
stitute of Public Safety at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, says it is a serious 
mistake for parents to teach their sons 
or daughters to drive. He contends 
that high school driving courses have 
had the best results in teaching young 
people to operate cars. 


SECRET INVESTIGATIONS 


In a recent editorial, tae Washington 
Post and Times Herald criticizes Con- 
gress for holding more than a third 
of its committee sessions in secret. 
Some such meetings may be necessary 
to handle defense and atomic ques- 
tions, but unnecessary closed sessions, 
this paper believes, deny the voter his 
right to know how the nation’s busi- 
ness is carried on. 


THE BIGGEST FARMER 


With 454 million acres under cul- 
tivation, Ford Almanac reports, the 
United States is. the world’s No. 1 
farm country. Russia is second with 
423 million acres of farms. 


REINDEER TROUBLES 


Norway and Finland are building a 
800-mile fence along their common 
frontier far above the Arctic Circle. 
The fence is to keep Finnish reindeer 
from wandering into Norway and mak- 
ing free use of that country’s grazing 
lands. Both countries agreed to share 
costs of building the unusual fence. 


THE COST OF ROADS 


About 101 billion dollars is needed 
over the next 10 years to modernize 
our highways, a Presidential advisory 
committee reports. If the program is 
carried out, it is estimated that the 
federal government would supply 
about 31 billions. States and cities 
would pay the remaining costs. 


TV IN CONGRESS 


Speaker Sam Rayburn says com- 
mittee meetings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives won’t be televised while 
Democrats control the lower chamber. 
Under Republican control in 1953-54, 
both House and Senate permitted some 
TV showings of committee hearings. 
What the Senate plans for this year is 
not known as this is written. 


TOOTH BIRTHDAY 


The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, which was started in Great 
Britain in 1855, is celebrating its 
100th anniversary this month. The 
YWCA idea reached the United States 
in 1858. 


RECORD IN THE HOUSE 


Business is rushing in the House 
of Representatives. The House bill 
clerk reports that 1,738 measures were 
introduced at the opening session 
January 5—a record figure, veterans 
in the House believe. 





UNITED PRESS 


IN INDONESIA, an official speaks on government affairs at one of the political 
meetings that are held regularly in the country’s villages 


Many Troubles Confront 
Young Indonesian Nation 


Western Leaders Fear that Communists Will Profit from 


Unstable Situation in 


HE Moluccas, a group of tropical 

islands off southeast Asia, appear 
from the sea to be a peaceful para- 
dise. Graceful palm trees border the 
shore line, and brilliantly colored 
birds dart through the air. The ap- 
pearance of peace is deceiving, though, 
for nine of these islands are in a state 
of rebellion against Indonesia. 

Earlier this month the Indonesian 
government declared a state of siege 
in these nine islands. This means 
that it will take further armed action 
to put down the revolt of the Moluc- 
cans, who want to be independent of 
Indonesia. A comparable situation in 
the United States would be for one 
of the 48 states to rebel against the 
federal government to the point where 
the U. S. Army was called in. 

The rebellion in the Moluccas is but 
one of the many troubles that are be- 
setting the young government of 
Indonesia. In addition to armed re- 
volt, the government faces a shaky 
economic situation with rising prices 
and a nearly empty treasury. More- 
over, the communists are taking ad- 
vantage of unsettled political condi- 
tions. The island nation is more than 
living up to the name—sometimes 
applied to it—of “problem child of 
Asia.” 

Some of Indonesia’s troubles stem 
from its sprawling geographical char- 
acter. The nation consists of some 





Southeast Asian Land 


3,000 islands, the largest of which are 
Borneo (partly under British cof- 
trol), Sumatra, Celebes, and Java. 
If set down on the United States, the 
islands would stretch in length from 
Maine to California, and—north and 
south—from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Total land area of 
Indonesia, though, is only about one 
fourth that of the United States. 

On these islands lying along the 
equator live some 80 million people. 
They make Indonesia the sixth most 
populous land in the world (after 
China, India, Russia, the United 
States, and Japan). With about 950 
people to the square mile, the island 
of Java is the most thickly populated 
area of its size on the globe. (The 
United States has about 50 people per 
square mile.) 

Most Indonesians are small, brown- 
skinned people, and nine out of ten 
are Moslems. They vary greatly in 
languages and customs from island to 
island. About 70 per cent belong to 
farm families. By our standards, most 
Indonesians are very poor. Many suf- 
fer from malaria and tuberculosis. 

For several centuries, the Nether- 
lands held these tropical islands as 
a colony, known as the Dutch East 
Indies. Holland (former name of the 
Netherlands) prospered on the rubber, 
tin, oil, quinine, spices, and other 

(Continued on page 6) 





Should We Trim 
The Voting Age? 


The President Answers “Yes”; 
But Many People Hold an 
Opposing Viewpoint 


HOULD voting privileges in the 
United States be extended to young 
people between the ages of 18 and 21? 
Georgia now lets 18-year-olds vote, but 
a4] the rest of our states still use the 
same age of “political adulthood”—21 
—that America’s English colonists 
had known in their mother country. 

President Eisenhower believes that 
young people in their upper teens 
should be allowed to cast ballots. 
Early in 1954 he spoke to Congress 
as follows: 

“For years our citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 21 have, in time of 
peril, been summoned to fight for 
America. They should participate in 
the [government that they are asked 
to serve]. I urge Congress to pro- 
pose ...a Constitutional amend- 
ment permitting citizens to vote when 
they reach the age of 18.” 

The 83rd Congress turned down this 
recommendation, so Mr. Eisenhower 
has made a similar one to the 84th. 
Early this month he said: “I again 
urge that a Constitutional amendment 
be submitted to the states to reduce 
the voting age for federal elections.” 

The Chief Executive’s proposal 
raises two separate questions: 

(1) Should the voting age be re- 
duced? In general, have 18-year-olds 
gained enough experience to cast their 
ballots wisely? 

(2) If so, should the change be ac- 
complished through federal action, on 
a nation-wide scale, or should it be left 
to the individual states? 

There are many people who favor 
letting the 18-year-olds vote, but who 
don’t want to see this issue decided by 
federal action. “Let each state do as 
it pleases,” they argue. U.S. Sena- 
tor Richard Russell, who agrees that 
18-year-old voting has “worked out 
quite well” in his home state’ of 
Georgia, is among those who want the 
whole matter to remain in state hands. 

Senator Russell and numerous other 
people who oppose federal action on 
teen-age voting insist that we should 
leave such political problems ‘to the 
state and local governments, except 
when nation-wide measures are clearly 
and definitely required. They don’t 
think the teen-age voting question is 
of urgent national concern. Louisi- 
ana’s Governor Robert Kennon says 
he favors 18-year-old voting, but adds: 
“I don’t want the federal government 
to have anything to do with it.” 

At present, our federal government 
lays down no rules on the voting age. 
The U.S. Constitution leaves regula- 
tion of this matter to the individual 
states. President Eisenhower’s plan 
for lowering the limit throughout 
America would—as he himself in- 
dicates—require a Constitutional 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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amendment. It would need approval 
first by a two-thirds majority in each 
house of Congress, and then by three 
fourths of the states. 

Supporters of such a measure argue: 
“If teen-age voting is desirable at 
all, it is desirable for the whole coun- 
try. Let’s adopt it on a nation-wide 
scale. Long ago, amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution was used as a means 
of guaranteeing women the ballot on 
equal terms with men. Hardly any- 
body today would claim that this ac- 
tion was an unwise invasion of states’ 
rights. 

“If it is widely felt that the voting 
age should be cut to 18, a U.S. Con- 
stitutional amendment would be en- 
tirely proper as a means of reaching 
this objective: Young people through- 
out America are a great deal alike. 
If members of the 18-19-20 age group 
are capable of voting in one or more 
states, then surely they are capable in 
all states.” 

Republican Senator Knowland of 
California and Democratic Senator 
Kefauver of Tennessee are among the 
lawmakers who have supported a fed- 
eral amendment to permit teen-age 
voting throughout the nation. 

The dispute over federal action as 
against state action arises in connec- 
tion with many problems. In the teen- 
age vote issue, it sometimes over- 
shadows the other main question— 
namely, whether 18, 19, and 20-year- 
olds should be allowed to cast ballots 
at all. In the following paragraphs we 
give the “yes” and “no” views on 
several questions raised under this 
point. 


Is it true, as President Eisenhower 
contends, that those who are old 
enough to fight are also old enough to 
cast ballots? 


Yes: A great many 18-year-olds 
were drafted for military service dur- 
ing World War II, and men of 18% 
or over can be drafted today. If a 
person is old enough to help defend 
his country, and undergo the sacrifices 
and dangers of military life, then 
surely he should be regarded as old 
enough to vote. Youthful members of 
the armed forces are proving their 
qualifications as valuable adult citizens 
of the United States. 


So long as we impose upon 18-year- 
olds the responsibility of military 
service, it is unfair not to grant them 
also the privilege of voting. As Eisen- 
hower says, they should be allowed to 
help choose the government under 
which they must serve as soldiers. 

No: The fact that we draft men 
under 21 is not a good reason for 
lowering the voting age. Teen-agers 
and 20-year-olds have made excellent 
war records. They have the youth, 
the strength, the courage, and the 
mechanical ability to be good soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. But this does not 
prove that teen-agers have the experi- 
ence and knowledge which good voters 
need. It takes much time to acquire 
political judgment. 

A college student in New York says: 
“Has the United States become so 
militarized that service in the armed 
forces is now a standard for judging 
civic responsibility? . . . The enlist- 
ment and draft ages are based on 
physical maturity. We can’t accept 
them as a basis for setting [the voting 
age, which requires] full maturity in 
judgment.” 


Don’t the 18, 19, and 20-year-olds 
have enough knowledge and judgment 
to be given the ballot? 


No: “The more a man knows, the 
more intelligently he can vote,” says 
former President Harry Truman. “I 
do not think he has [enough] knowl- 
edge at 18. Twenty-one is a better 
age; 24 would be still better.” 

The majority of young people 18 
through 20 are just beginning to ac- 
quire experience at their first jobs, or 
are entering military service, or are 
still in school. Before reaching 21 
they can decidedly increase their 
knowledge—learn more about serving 
their country and about cooperating 
with others. They should have this 
added time and experience before vot- 
ing. In today’s complicated world, 
the voter needs much preparation. 

It is doubtful whether today’s 18- 
year-olds are as mature as were those 
of older generations. Many years ago, 
when the United States was largely 
rural, young people did chores, helped 
tend the crops, and so on. They 
learned to accept considerable respon- 
sibilities while very young. 





GALLOWAY 


MOST YOUNG PEOPLE support the idea of the vote for 18-year-olds 




















FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


THE QUESTION is arousing increasing discussion throughout the country 


At present, of course, there are 
many youths who carry sizable re- 
sponsibilities around the home and 
elsewhere. But, in general, the tend- 
ency is toward sheltering young people 
longer now than formerly. As a re- 
sult, they don’t “grow up” so quickly. 
This isn’t necessarily a bad situation, 
but it is a sound reason for refusing 
to lower the voting age. 

Many teen-agers, if given the ballot, 
would fail to use independent judg- 
ment. Large numbers would simply 
vote as their parents do. 

Certain democratic countries even 
regard 21 as too young. In Denmark 
and the Netherlands, for example, peo- 
ple cannot vote until they reach 23. 

Yes: “The 18-year-old person of 
today is as mature as the 21-year-old 
was when that age limit was set,” says 
Governor Allan Shivers of Texas. 

Young people are fully capable of 
becoming voters at 18. Many are 
starting to earn their own livings at 
that age. 

U. S. high school graduates today 
are better informed about current 
affairs than are many older persons. 
In high school, the teen-agers have 
been studying about the workings of 
national, state, and local governments. 
Through their classes they have kept 
in close touch with the problems of our 
nation and of the world. 

Says Governor Robert Meyner of 
New Jersey: “We spend a lot of money 
to educate our youth in order that 
they may become good citizens. Then 
we make them wait around three or 
four years before we let them vote.” 
For the benefit of our nation and of 
the young people themselves, we 
should make earlier use of their knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, in response 
to a question asked by a member of 
the AMERICAN OBSERVER staff, com- 
mented that “we would have better 
balance, better government,” if 18- 
year-olds were permitted to cast bal- 
lots. 

The teen-agers have a special con- 


tribution to make in American polit- 
ical life. They are accustomed to ask- 
ing questions and demanding explana- 
tions. They would keep candidates on 
the alert-more than do the older voters. 

Meanwhile, there is no reason for 
anyone to fear that we would be “turn- 
ing the country over to youth.” Peo- 
ple in the 18-through-20 group—now 
numbering roughly 6% million— 
would make up a comparatively small 
part of the country’s total voting 
population. 


Is the ballot needed as a means of 
stepping up young people’s interest in 
political affairs? 


Yes: If our youth could become 
voters at about the time they leave 
high school, they could thus make 
practical use of the political knowledge 
they have gained. On the other hand, 
when they must wait approximately 
three years to cast their first ballots, 
they tend to lose interest in public 
affairs. This is an unfortunate situa- 
tion. It represents a loss for the 
youths and for the entire country. It 
must be corrected. 

College students, if allowed to vote, 
would take increased interest in their 
courses on government, history, for- 
eign affairs, economics, and other such 
subjects. 

No: If a young person loses interest 
in politics simply because he can’t 
vote until 21, then he didn’t have much 
enthusiasm at the beginning. Prob- 
ably he wouldn’t—in any case—be 
particularly valuable as a voter. 

There are already plenty of ways 
for a teen-ager to exercise his interest 
in government—preparing for the 
time when he will enter the polls. He 
can become well informed on national 
and local problems, form opinions and 
try to convince others, write letters to 
congressmen and to the newspapers, 
participate in get-out-the-vote drives, 
and so on. 

What do you think about the teen- 
age voting issue? Write and tell us 
your views. 
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Readers Say— 











I am in favor of setting up a fund to 
help Latin Americans keep their prices 
steady and improve economic conditions. 
These countries are our friends and al- 
lies. One, Guatemala, has already been 
threatened by the communists. We can’t 
afford to sit back and let the Reds take 
over our neighbors. 

BARBARA KURTZ, 
Claysburg, Pennsylvania 


” 


Instead of financing the Latin Ameri- 
can countries directly, I think we should 
help them by lowering our tariffs on 
their exports and buying more products 
from them. Mary FRANCES BENNETT, 

Richmond, Virginia 


* 


I think it is a good idea to censor 
horror comic books. Children become 
fascinated with these books and want 
more and more. Some are encouraged to 
disobey the law, and become juvenile 
delinquents. Jo ANN ZEMKE, 

Clayton, Wisconsin 


* 


Our politicians should work together 
in much the same way as a good team. 
With teamwork, they can serve the wel- 
fare of their country. Without team- 
work, they. can accomplish nothing. Let’s 
strive for a good team, with President 
Eisenhower as the coach. 

DALE BRUBAKER, 
Trenton, Michigan 


* 


United States aid to Viet Nam is a 
big step in mobilizing the free world 
against Red aggression. If the Viet 

amese are given an opportunity to re- 
build their homes and lives, they will! be 
less likely to succumb to communist 
propaganda. ALICE ANN GEORGE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


If the government would distribute our 
surplus farm products to needy Ameri- 
can families, the taxpayers wouldn’t have 
to spend so much money each year for 
buying and storing these crops. 

THELMA NICKLES, 
Farmington, New Mexico 


* 


Although I am opposed to sending out- 
right aid to Red China, I don’t see why 
we don’t let Japan trade with that land. 
How long can a country stay on her feet 
without trade? If Japan can find a 
good market for her products in Red 
China, she should be encouraged to do so. 

SANDRA SHOCKEY, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


I am in favor of censoring crime comic 
books. Although the stories usually point 
out that “crime doesn’t pay,” they also 
suggest to young readers many ways to 
break the law. With so many good books 
to read, I feel we can do without crime 


comics, BETTY GENE SMOKE, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


* 


Our huge farm surpluses could be re- 
duced by ending the price support sys- 
tem. Although this might cause a tem- 
porary depression in agricultural areas, 
the farmers would be better off in the 
long run. Meanwhile, we should send the 
surplus products to needy people, at 
home and abroad. It is better to dispose 
of these crops, even at a big loss, than to 
let them remain in storage. 

HuGH LAUGHLIN, 
Farmington, New Mexico 


* 


I think we should trade our surplus 
farm products with Red China. In re- 
turn, we could import mineral products 
from communist-controlled Manchuria. 
Such trade would not only dispose of our 
extra crops, but might also win Red 
China away from Russia. 

CARL BLOCK, 
Farmington, New Mexico 


* 


I am opposed to our country or any 
country in the free world increasing its 
trade with Red China. If we want to 
prevent this from happening, we must 
not only continue to send aid to our allies, 
but we must also increase our trade with 
them. We would thus reduce the possi- 
bility of their trading with the Reds. 

MrriAM Cox, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


OR 50 years Marty Maher was sta- 

tioned at the U.S. Military Academy 
with a detachment of troops. Ser- 
geant Maher became an_ athletic 
trainer, swimming instructor, and the 
friend of several generations of cadets. 
From the story of his half century at 
West Point has been fashioned the 
film, “The Long Gray Line.” 

Tyrone Power plays the part of 
Maher, and Maureen O’Hara is the 
girl he marries. Filmed at West 
Point, the movie is not only the heart- 
warming story of Maher’s career, but 
is a history of the Academy itself. 


* 


Would you and your family pay to 
see a new movie, a Broadway show, or 
a championship heavyweight boxing 
match on the TV screen in your own 
living room? You may be directly 
confronted with that question before 
long, if plans for subscriber television 
win government approval. 

In subscriber television, a channel 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 


SCENE FROM “The Long Gray Line,” a new Columbia movie 


Radio-TV-Movies 


would be set aside for first-run movies 
and other entertainment otherwise not 
available to TV viewers. The picture 
would be badly scrambled until a small 
fee had been paid. 

Under one plan, the subscriber 
would drop his money in a small box 
attached to the TV set. This would 
unscramble the picture. A man would 
come each month to collect the money. 

Subscriber TV would not replace 
present “free” programs. One could 
still receive these programs without 
paying for them. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the govern- 
ment agency which supervises televi- 
sion, is now considering whether or 
not to permit subscriber television. 


* 


Government figures show that 
Texas leads the nation in the number 
of standard radio stations. It has 209 
authorized, followed by California 
with 155, Pennsylvania with 130, and 
North Carolina with 119. 





Science in 





the News 








CIENTIFIC progress in the com- 

ing 25 years will be even more 
startling than that of the past 25, ac- 
cording to David Sarnoff, Chairman 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 
Writing in Fortune magazine, he says 
that the simultaneous development of 
such tremendous forces as electronics 
and atomic energy is “certain to dwarf 
the industrial revolutions brought 
about by steam and electricity.” Some 





THIS ULTRASONIC DRILL is said 
to eliminate pain in dental drilling. 
Vibrating at high speed, the drill di- 
rects tiny particles of an abrasive, in 
water, at a tooth to make a hole for a 
filling. Let’s hope it really works. 


of the advances seen by Mr. Sarnoff 
over the next 25 years are as follows: 

Electronic lighting will do away 
with present-day light bulbs and will 
make the big television tubes of today 
unnecessary. It will bring bigger and 
sharper TV pictures in color as well 
as in black and white. The new light- 
ing will simplify photography after 
dark, and will take away the glare 
of present lights. 

Mr. Sarnoff says, too, that by 1980 
or before, ships, aircraft, locomotives, 
and even automobiles will be running 
on atomic fuel. In addition, other 
sources of energy such as the sun, 
tides, and winds will be developed for 
practical use. 

Fresh water, purified from the 
oceans, will make deserts flourish with 
life, and open for human population 
great areas of the globe now unin- 
habitable. Tidelands and ocean floors, 
which already are being tapped for 
oil, will be increasingly mined for 
other materials and studied for chem- 
ical and food resources. 

Guided missiles will be used to carry 
mail and freight over great distances. 
Helicopters and other planes will make 
the airways almost as busy as high- 
ways. Electronic controls will make 
both air and land travel increasingly 
safe. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. An obsolete (db’sd-lét) piece of 
machinery is (a) used in farming (b) 
the latest model (c) poorly made (d) 
old and out-of-date. 


2. The tenets (tén’éts) of democ- 
racy are its (a) beliefs and principles 
(b) monuments and statues (c) citi- 
zens (d) laws. 


3. The arbiter (ar’bi-ter) of a dis- 
pute is the one who (a) started it 
(b) is right (c) is at fault (d) has the 
power to decide it. 


4. If a man is absolved (Ab-sdlvd’) 
of a crime, he is (a) accused (b) tried 
in court (c) convicted (d) freed. 


5. The aborigines (ib-o-rij‘i-néz) of 
a land are the (a) natives (b) in- 
vaders (c) rulers (d) lawmakers. 


6. To sanction (sangk’shun) a pro- 
posal is to (a) originate it (b) ap- 
prove it (c) object to it (d) discard it. 


7. They are a frugal (fr60’gil) peo- 
ple. (a) well meaning (b) warlike 
(c) honest (d) thrifty. 


8. Their suffering should be alle- 
viated (i-lé’vi-at-éd). (a) brought to 
public attention (b) studied (c) less- 
ened or relieved (d) made illegal. 


9. He wanted a plan that all con- 
sidered equitable (ék’wi-tuh-bl) to 
both sides. (a) fair (b) acceptable 
(c) new (d) familiar. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a country. 


1. Products used in the kitchen, for 
which Indonesia is famous. 


2. A Republican senator from a west- 
ern state who favors a Constitutional 
amendment to lower the voting age to 18. 

3. Voting age in — a GC 


4. Youths of 18, 19, and 20 may now 
8 fae eee eae 








5. The tradition of 21 as a voting age 
came to us from hia 








6. Third largest of indonesian islands. 


7. Most Indonesians belong to the 
cremains POaeote. Laishn. 


8. The President is sending him on a 
good-will tour of Central America. 


9. Capital of Indonesia. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: unionists. VERTICAL: 1. 
Cyprus; 2. Bandung; 3. farming; 4. Air 
Force; 5. Spain; 6. Turkish; 7. industry; 
8. Athens; 9. reserve. 
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The Story of the Week 


To Streamline Government 


Some time this week, Congress is 
scheduled to receive one of a series 
of proposals on how to reduce the cost 
of running our government and to im- 
prove the operating efficiency of fed- 
eral agencies. A number of additional 
suggestions of this type will be sent 
to Capitol Hill in the months to come. 

These recommendations are being 
made by a bi-partisan study group 
headed by former Republican Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, who celebrated 
his 80th birthday last August. The 
Hoover Commission, as this group is 
named, was organized in 1953. 

Like a similar body directed by the 
ex-President between 1947 and 1949, 
the new Hoover Commission has been 
seeking ways to streamline our gov- 
ernment. In addition, this group has 
studied government services and ac- 
tivities to find out to what extent fed- 
eral operations are competing with pri- 
vate enterprises as well as state agd 
local governments. 

The Hoover Commission is sched- 
uled to go out of business as soon as 
its last report is handed over to Con- 
gress next May 31. However, it may 
be asked to continue its work. 


Indonesia’s President 


President Soekarno, of Indonesia, 
is both loved and hated by his people. 
Many Indonesians regard him as the 











SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
PUBLIC ENEMY NO.1. The reckless 
driver can be even more dangerous than 
a gangster with a gun. 


father of their country. They honor 
him for the part he played in gaining 
their country’s independence from 
Dutch rule. Others, however, severely 
criticize him for repeatedly postponing 
elections to choose the country’s lead- 
ers. They accuse him of wanting to 
be dictator of Indonesia. 

Born 52 years ago on the Indonesian 
island of Java, Soekarno, according 
to Javanese custom, was given only 
a single name. As a youth, he decided 
to become an architect and studied 
civil engineering. However, he soon 
became interested in movements to 
free his homeland from Dutch rule. 
He was jailed at least three times for 
his anti-Dutch activities. 

When the Japanese took over South- 
east Asia in 1942, Soekarno pretended 
to cooperate with them. He became 
their “puppet” ruler of the islands. 
At the same time, however, he man- 
aged to keep an underground resist- 
ance movement alive which sought 
complete freedom for his homeland. 

Later, when Allied forces drove the 
Japanese out of this part of the globe, 
Soekarno declared his country to be 
free of outside rule. Bitter fighting 
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PRIME MINISTERS of the five nations which are working together under the so-called Colombo Plan in the effort to 


improve economic conditions in Asia. 


The leaders were photographed during a meeting in Indonesia this month. They 


are (left to right): U Nu of Burma, Mohammed Ali of Pakistan, Achmed Sastroamidjojo of Indonesia, Sir John Kota- 


lawala of Ceylon, and Jawaharlal Nehru of India. 


first met in Colombo, Ceylon.) 


then broke out between’ Dutch and 
Indonesian forces. Finally, in 1949, 
the two sides reached an agreement 
under which Indonesia was: granted 
its freedom. 

Soekarno enjoys reading the works 
of American writers and philosophers. 
He has also made a thorough study of 
communism, but he insists that he 
wants his island country to have a 
democratic government. 


What Americans Think 


Peaceful coexistence, as we know, 
refers to a policy of trying to get 
along with unfriendly nations, such as 
Russia, as best we can while keeping 
ourselves militarily strong in case of 
trouble. Not long ago, public opinion 
researcher Dr. George Gallup and his 
helpers questioned a sample group of 
Americans about this policy. Here, in 
brief, is what the Gallup study found: 

Only about 4 out of every 10 Ameri- 
cans questioned said they had heard 
or read anything about “peaceful co- 
existence.” Nearly two thirds of those 
who were familiar with this idea and 
its meaning were in favor of such a 
policy for the U. S.; about a fourth 
of them were opposed to it; and the 
others were undecided. 


People in the News 


Marian Anderson, Negro singer, is 
looking forward to new engagements 
at New York City’s Metropolitan 
Opera House. She is the first mem- 
ber of her race to have appeared in 
an important role at the “Met.” Her 
performance there, earlier this month, 
was highly praised by audience and 
music critics alike. Miss Anderson is 
regarded by some critics as the great- 
est contralto of our time. 

Vice President and Mrs. Nixon are 
scheduled to make a good-will tour of 
lands in Central America and the Car- 
ibbean Sea area in February. Later 
in the year, the Nixons are expected 
to visit other Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Britain’s Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden is planning a trip to Southeast 
Asia next month. He is expected to 
talk to India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
and other leaders of free Asian lands. 

Palmiro Togliatti, Italy’s top Red 
leader, appears to be losing control 
over the communist party machinery 


in his country. Reports indicate that 
there is bitter rivalry for leadership 
among Italian Reds. 

President Paul Magloire of Haiti 
will come to the United States on a 
good-will visit next Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26. He will stay 10 days. 


Bolivia and Brazil 


A rail-highway system across Bo- 
livia and Brazil. now connects the 
Pacific port of Arica in northern Chile 
and the Atlantic port of Santos in 
Brazil. The 2,300-mile line gives land- 
locked Bolivia an outlet on the At- 
lantic. She already has the use of 
a Pacific port in Chile. 

The new transportation link was 
opened for business earlier this month. 
Among other things, the highway-rail 
system will make it possible for Bo- 
livia to open up rich new oil resources. 
This petroleum can then be shipped 
to Brazil, a land which has an acute 
oil shortage. 


GI Bill of Rights 


The GI Bill of Rights, which was 
first passed in 1944 for World War II 
veterans and later renewed for Korean 
war GI’s, provided for a number of 
benefits to ex-servicemen. Thus far, 


an estimated 9 million veterans have 
obtained free schooling, and about 4 
million former servicemen have bought 
homes or businesses with loans backed 
by Uncle Sam under this program. 
To help reduce government ex- 
penses, President Eisenhower recently 
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BOLIVIA and Brazil will benefit from 
this new rail route (see story) 


(The Colombo Plan was named for the fact that these five nations 


ordered an end to benefits provided 
by the GI Bill. The program is sched- 
uled to end January 31. After that 
date, however, former GI’s will con- 
tinue to receive payments if they were 
disabled while in the service. 

Some members of Congress feel that 
all benefits of the old Bill of Rights 
should be continued for a few more 
years. Democratic Representative 
Olin Teague of Texas, among other 
lawmakers, is backing proposals to ex- 
tend educational and other benefits to 
all eligible ex-servicemen. 


Facts About Oil 


We have been asked by several of 
our readers to elaborate on two state- 
ments made in the “resources” article 
that appeared in the January 10 issue 
of this paper. 

(1) The article said: “Shortly after 
Eisenhower took office, the U. S. gov- 
ernment gave several coastal states 
control over some rich offshore oil de- 
posits which until that time had been 
in federal hands.” Many people, how- 
ever, maintain that the offshore de- 
posits were never rightfully in fed- 
eral hands and should always have 
been considered as state property. 

During America’s early history, it 
was assumed that the coastal states 
owned the submerged lands which lay 
within a few miles of their shores. 
But the problem didn’t receive much 
attention until engineers learned how 
to extract oil from these areas. Then 
it became a matter of serious dispute, 
and it remained so until 1953—when 
Congress gave the states clear title 
to all offshore lands “within their his- 
toric boundaries.” 

Prior to this congressional action, 
though, the U. S. Supreme Court had 
twice declared (in 1947 and 1950) 
that the federal government held 
“paramount rights . . . and full do- 
minion” over the offshore lands until 
such time as Congress might provide 
otherwise. On the other hand, there 
were numerous earlier Supreme Court 
decisions which appeared to indicate 
state control over these lands. 

(2) Our article ‘also commented 
that the United States buys a great 
deal of petroleum from abroad to help 
fill its oil needs. Those who take issue 
with this statement point out that the 
U. S. oil industry today could produce 
more than enough oil to satisfy all 
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our nation’s requirements. They say 
that the states must limit oil produc- 
tion in this country because we import 
petroleum from foreign lands. Others 
agree that this is true, but they still 
feel it is a wise policy to buy part of 
our oil from other nations so as to 
help conserve our own. 


Trouble to the South 


Trouble is brewing in some of the 
lands south of our border. In Panama, 
there has been one crisis after another 
since the late President José Antonio 
Remén was killed by an assassin’s 
bullet earlier this month. With our 
interests in the Panama Canal, we are 
watching developments there closely. 

Costa Rica and Nicaragua, next- 
door neighbors, have been engaging 
Nicaragua is ac- 
cused of supporting Costa Rican reb- 
els who recently launched a campaign 
to overthrow their government by 
force. As of this writing, the United 
States and Latin American nations are 
trying to restore peace in this area. 

Other outbreaks of trouble in Latin 
America within the past year include 
the following incidents: 

President Federico Chaves of Para- 
guay was forced out of office by a 
rival group last May. 

In June, students and _ soldiers 
clashed in Colombia, causing 15 deaths. 

A pro-communist regime in Guate- 
mala was ousted after a two-week 
fight last July. 

Brazil’s President Getulio Vargas 
was ousted from office by a military 
group in August, and then he com- 
mitted suicide. 


American Schools 


About 38 million Americans, or al- 
most a fourth of our total population, 
are enrolled in schools ranging from 
kindergartens to universities. Nearly 
28 million of these students are attend- 
ing elementary schools; slightly more 
than 7% million are in high schools; 
and just under 2% million are enrolled 
in colleges, universities, and other 
schools which provide advanced edu- 
cational instruction. 
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CAN A PERMANENTLY peaceful settlement be worked out between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua? (See story.) 


Year by year, school enrollments are 
shooting upward. Educators estimate 
that a total of 46 million Americans 
will attend our various schools, by 
1960! Meanwhile, school leaders say 
we need at least 5C,000 additional 
teachers and about 370,000 new class- 
rooms merely to meet the needs of 
today’s student enrollment in ele- 
mentary and high schools throughout 
the country. 


Federal Pay Boosts 


President Eisenhower, as well as a 
number of congressmen, support pro- 
posals to boost the pay of government 
workers. In fact some lawmakers are 
asking for bigger salary increases 
than those suggested by the White 
House. 

At present, the lowest pay of clerks 
who work for Uncle Sam is $2,500 
a year. Jobs that fall about mid-way 
between the lowest and the highest 
paid posts in the federal Civil Service 
bring $5,060 annually; the top salary 
level is $14,800. 

The administration wants the low- 
est salary to be raised from $2,500 to 
$2,625; some congressmen would raise 
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“My wife,” Mr. Jones said, “used to 
get nervous every time she heard a 
noise downstairs. I assured her that 
such a noise couldn’t come from burglars 
as they are careful never to make a 


sound.” 
“That calmed her, eh?” said Mr. 
“Now 


Brown. 
“Not at all,” answered Jones. 

she gets nervous whenever she doesn’t 

hear a sound.” 




















ZEIS IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Now, Hubble—what’s this nonsense 
about your needing a raise?” 


She: How about giving me a diamond 
bracelet? 

He: My dear, extenuating circum- 
stances perforce me to preclude you from 
such a bauble of extravagance. 

She: I don’t get it. 

He: That’s what I just said. 


* 


“When I pass through the room where 
the typists work, it’s like a piece of 
uranium approaching a battery of Geiger 
counters,” the office manager told a 
friend. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The closer I get, the faster they click.” 


* 


Joe: I sold my alarm clock last week. 
Dick: Why? 
Joe: It kept going off while I was 
asleep. 
* 


A bakery is introducing a new sweet 
roll called Cinnamonscope. 


* 


Foreman: You’re asking big pay for 
a man with no experience. 

ar agen ds Well, the work is much 
harder when you don’t know anything 
about it. 


the figure to $2,900. The pay of the 
middle group of government workers 
would be increased from $5,060 to 
$5,300 annually by the White House, 
and up to $5,650 by certain members 
of Congress. The top pay of Civil 
Service workers would remain at $14,- 
800 under the President’s plan, but 
would be raised to $16,280 under con- 
gressional proposals now being con- 
sidered. 


Probes on Peress 


In the months to come, we are likely 
to hear a good deal more about a 
former U. S. Army dentist named Ir- 
ving Peress. 

Dr. Peress was ordered into the 
service when dentists were badly 
needed for soldiers fighting in the 
Korean war. At various times, he 
refused to answer loyalty questions 
or the grounds that he might incrimi- 
nate himself. Finally, the Army de- 
cided to discharge Peress from the 
service because he was a suspected 
communist. 

Last winter, the Peress case led to 
a bitter dispute between Army officials 
and Senator Joseph McCarthy. Mc- 
Carthy charged that Peress was pro- 
moted in rank and later honorably 
released from the service because cer- 
tain Army officials were “soft on com- 
munism.” He said that the dismissal 
of Peress came only after strong pres- 
sure by the McCarthy investigating 
committee. 

The Army denied these charges, 
though it admitted that the Peress 
case was badly handled. Now Con- 
gress intends to find out all it can 
about this matter. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
be (1) vital role of Formosa in the 
Far East, and (2) the federal budget 
—what the government plans to spend, 
collect in taxes, and borrow during 
the coming year. 





Each day in 1954, Americans had an 
average of 179 million local telephone 
conversations and 6,600,000 long dis- 
tance calls. Also, during the entire 
year, 162,188,000 telegrams were sent, 
and about 35 billion letters were 
mailed. 


SPORTS 


HAT is the longest field goal ever 

made in a basketball game? The 
record books are incomplete on this 
point, but those who saw the basket 
made by George Linn of the University 
of Alabama earlier this month are 
convinced that it was the longest 
field goal of all time. It measured 
84 feet, 11 inches. 

Linn, a rangy forward, was standing 
under the backboard of North Caro- 
lina, Alabama’s opponent, in the final 
seconds of the first half. As time ran 
out, he grabbed a rebound. With the 
crowd yelling, “Shoot!”, Linn leaned 
back and, with one hand, threw the 
ball the length of the floor. It hit the 
Alabama backboard directly above the 
basket, and bounced back neatly 
through the hoop just as the buzzer 
sounded. 

The basketball which Linn threw 
has been sent to the Basketball Hall of 
Fame, now being established at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. A plaque 
is being inserted in the floor of the 
Alabama field house to show where 
Linn was standing when he let fly 
with the ball. Probably the least ex- 
cited person about the long basket 
was Linn himself, who remarked that 
he was “just plain lucky.” 

One of the longest baskets ever 
made in high school play is reported 
to have taken place recently in New 
Hampshire. In a game with Ports- 
mouth, Andre Paguette of Laconia 
High School dropped the ball through 
the hoop from 72 feet, 3 inches away. 

One of the most unusual long shots 
in basketball history was made by 
Bob Edwards of Shoals High School 
in Indiana in 1942. In a game against 
Plainville, he tried to pass the length 
of the floor to a teammate wide open 
under the basket. The pass was high, 














ALABAMA’S George Linn shows Swhese 
he stood to make a sensational field goal 


and went through the hoop. Sports- 
writers later figured that the ball 
traveled 73 feet, 6 inches. 

Another basketball oddity occurred 
in the 1920’s in a game in Washington, 
D. C. One player took the ball out 
of bounds under his opponent’s basket, 
and heaved it toward a teammate at 
the other end of the floor. The pass 
was wild, though, and instead of going 
into his teammate’s hands went 
through the hoop. But since no one 
touched the ball after it was thrown 
in from outside, the basket didn’t 
count! 
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Troubled Nation 


(Continued from page 1) 


products of the islands. The “wealth 
of the Indies” made the little Euro- 
pean nation a well-to-do country. 

Following World War II, the na- 
tives of Indonesia—like many other 
colonial peoples—demanded their free- 
dom. The Dutch did not want to give 
up their profitable colony, and war- 
fare followed over a period of several 
years. Finally, after the United Na- 
tions intervened, an independent In- 
donesia was established late in 1949. 

Gigantic obstacles confronted the 
new nation. Only a handful of Indo- 
nesians had any training in govern- 
ment. Close to 95 per cent of the 
people could not read or write. In 
the whole country there were fewer 
than 50 trained nurses among the na- 
tive inhabitants. A colonial popula- 
tion, which, in many ways, had been 
living in the 17th century, suddenly 
found itself thrust into a complex 
20th century world. 


Indonesia’s Birth 


Moreover, Indonesia was born just 
as the cold war between the free 
world and the communist lands was 
starting in earnest. The new nation’s 
inexperienced leaders found themselves 
under pressure from both sides. They 
found their role in the modern world 
a bewildering one. Complicated prob- 
lems appeared almost immediately. 

One of Indonesia’s troubles has 
been an unstable government. The 
country has never had a nation-wide 
election, and the present lawmakers 
were appointed by President Soekarno. 
Many of the lawmakers pay little at- 
tention to the desires of the people 
whom they are supposed to represent, 
and a considerable number have been 
“playing politics’ for personal ad- 
vantage. There have been numerous 
cases of corruption among govern- 
ment officials. 

Elections have been promised as 
soon as a national registration is car- 
ried out. Though the balloting was 
scheduled for this month, registra- 
tion is nowhere near complete. Elec- 
tion officials have had a hard time in 
performing their duties. Several have 
been killed by bandits, and at least 
three, while making their rounds, 
have been killed by tigers. No one 
knows when the elections will take 
place. 

Helping to make the government 
unstable is the existence of some 20 
political parties. The two largest 


foods. Production of these items has risen markedly over 


are the Nationalists and the Moslem 
Party. With the help of certain other 
political groups, including the com- 
munists, the Nationalists now run the 
government. Latest of a succession 
of Prime Ministers is Ali Sastroa- 
midjojo, a former Indonesian ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

A persistent problem facing the 
young government has been to main- 
tain law and order. Not only are 
the Moluccas in revolt, but in parts 
of Sumatra and Java, bandits roam 
the highways, looting and plundering. 
In one part of the islands, a group of 
Moslem fanatics with a good-sized 
army is in open revolt against the 
government. 

Added to these troubles is a bitter 
dispute with the Netherlands over 
western New Guinea. Australia con- 
trols the eastern end of this large, 
underdeveloped island, and the Dutch 
hold the western end. The Indonesian 
government charges that the Dutch 
have no legal hold on New Guinea, and 
say that the Hollanders should have 
withdrawn from New Guinea as they 
did from the other islands five years 
ago. 

The Dutch assert that the natives 
of New Guinea prefer their rule to 
Indonesian control. The Netherlands 
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INDONESIA is made up of about 3,000 Pacific Ocean islands 


government says it has no intention 
of giving up western New Guinea, to 
which—it says—the Indonesians have 
no lawful claim. So adamant are 
both the Dutch and the Indonesians in 
their views that New Guinea seems 
likely to be a trouble spot for quite 
a while. 

At the same time that Indonesian 
leaders are wrestling with these prob- 
lems, they are confronted with a wor- 
sening economic situation. During 
1954, a debt of close to 300 million 
dollars was incurred. In foreign 
trade, the nation’s purchases abroad 
exceeded sales during most of the 
year. Inflation has cut the value of 
the nation’s money in half; in other 
words, prices today are double what 
they were four years ago. 


New Industries 


Indonesia needs to develop new in- 
dustries so that the country’s pros- 
perity will not be so dependent on 
the production of tin and rubber. But 
the new nation lacks money to de- 
velop these industries, and the un- 
stable political situation discourages 
foreign investors. Some foreign- 
owned businesses, fearing they will 
lose their investments, are pulling out 
of the country. General Motors, for 
example, recently closed down a truck 
assembly plant which it operated for 
25 years in Djakarta, Indonesia’s 
capital. 

The young nation also lacks the 
skilled personnel needed to operate 
plantations and industries. Today 
Dutch citizens still operate many of 
the mines and plantations, dominate 
banking and shipping, and control 
about 80 per cent of Indonesia’s for- 
eign trade. The Indonesians would 
like nothing better than to operate 
these enterprises, but as yet they do 
not possess the “know how” to carry 
them on successfully. 

Gloomy though the picture is in 
many respects, the new government 
has made substantial gains in some 
areas. For example, the food situ- 
ation has improved markedly. Only 
two years ago, Indonesia had to im- 
port about 600,000 tons of rice to meet 
its annual needs. Today the islands 





THREE LIONS 


AN INDONESIAN customer inspects a peddler’s fruits which, along with rice and vegetables, are one of the country’s main 


the past five years. 


are almost self-sufficient in rice, and 
the output of corn, sugar, fruits, and 
vegetables is also rising. The gov- 
ernment is working now to make more 
meat and fish available. 

A second field in which progress is 
being made is that of education. A 
great campaign to combat illiteracy is 
being carried out. Everywhere these 
days one sees adult Indonesians— 
clerks, porters, farmers, and people 
from almost every other walk of life— 
poring over primers, learning to read. 

In central Sumatra, the government 
now has 27 junior high schools where 
only two existed a few years ago. 
Eager young people throng Indonesia’s 
two universities. Government leaders 
say that the literacy campaign has 
already brought the ability to read 
and write to 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation whereas only about five per cent 
were literate five years ago. 

If Indonesia can continue to make 
rapid gains in education and can, in 
the meantime, stave off economic col- 
lapse, many observers feel that the 
young nation will outgrow the trou- 
bles now besetting it. The big danger, 
though—as westerners see it—is that 
during the present period of instabil- 
ity, the communists may get a stran- 
glehold on the young nation. 


Role of Reds 


The Reds work openly in Indonesia. 
They hold 15 seats in the 230-member 
parliament, and control the votes of 
perhaps 30 or 35 more lawmakers. 
Without the support of the commu- 
nists and their sympathizers, the pres- 
ent ruling group could not stay in 
power. 

The Reds have increased their num- 
bers substantially in recent months, 
and today probably number at least 
half a million. The government has 
been cultivating closer relations with 
both the Soviet Union and Red China, 
and has been expanding trade with 
both lands. 

U. S. leaders feel that Indonesia’s 
top men, though they are not com- 
munists, do not fully realize the threat 
posed by the Reds. Communist con- 
trol of Indonesia, with its rubber and 
tin, would be a rich prize for the Reds, 
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and would pose a gigantic threat to 
Burma, Malaya, and the other non- 
communist lands of Southeast Asia. 
While the Reds are not strong enough 
now to take over Indonesia’s govern- 
ment, they will be sure to make big 
gains if the economic situation does 
not improve. 

Indonesian leaders have not worked 
as closely with the United States as 
we hoped they would. Over the past 
three years we have given the country 
about 23 million dollars’ worth of aid 
for improving health and agriculture, 
but Indonesia has declined military as- 
sistance and has shown no great en- 
thusiasm for strengthening ties with 
us. She refused to join the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization which we 
helped set up last fall. 


Fear of Colonialism 


Behind Indonesia’s standoff atti- 
tude is her fear of colonialism and her 
suspicion of western nations in gen- 
eral. Bitter memories of the long 
years when she was under the thumb 
of the Dutch have made her quick to 
question the motives of all of the west- 
ern lands. 

In world affairs, Indonesia has gen- 
erally followed the lead of Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, and she 
maintains that she is trying to stay 
on a neutral path, siding neither with 
the communists nor the western 
powers. However, her actions of the 
past few years have caused certain 
U. S. observers to feel that she is 
swinging dangerously close to the 
communist side of the path. 

What can we do to keep Indonesia 
from going communist? There seems 
to be no “magic” solution to this prob- 
lem. Most observers feel that our best 
course is to continue to help Indonesia 
raise its living standards through as- 
sistance in farming methods and in 
matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment of sanitation and health. 

At the same time, we must be care- 
ful not to antagonize these people. 
We must remember that they have 
just recently achieved independence, 
and that they are quick to take of- 
fense at any real or imagined inter- 
ference in their affairs. As living 
standards rise, as education becomes 
more widespread, and as Indonesia’s 
leaders gain more experience, it is 
hoped that the country will choose to 
place itself more firmly on the side of 
the free nations. 





DR. SOEKARNO 
President of Indonesia 
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COLOMBO, capital of Ceylon, has a population of close to half a million 


The Island of Ceylon 


Nation Wants Foreign Businessmen to Help Build Industries to 
Provide Jobs for Fast-Growing Population 


OREIGN businessmen are being 

urged to invest money in Ceylon and 
help that Asian land build up its in- 
dustry. The Ceylon government is so 
eager to obtain capital for factories 
that it is making attractive offers. The 
investors, for example, may withdraw 
profits in full at any time. Ceylon has 
eliminated restrictions on profits that 
numerous other lands often place on 
foreign investors. 

Ceylon wants to build industry to 
provide jobs for its growing popula- 
tion, which is now over 8 million and 
is increasing at the rate of more than 
200,000 a year. The country itself does 
not have enough capital to finance 
large-scale factory construction. 

Farming is the main occupation in 
Ceylon, which is a beautiful tropical 
island off the coast of India. It is 
about as large as West Virginia. 

Tea is the big farm crop, but the 
people seldom drink it themselves, even 
though they have been growing tea 
leaves for over 100 years. Most of the 
tea is exported to Great Britain. Other 
exports are rubber and coconut prod- 
ucts—the coconut oil for cooking and 
the dry, cake-like leftover for fodder. 

Rice with curry, often on banana 
leaves as plates, is Ceylon’s favorite 
meal. Rice is grown on the island and 
large quantities are imported from 
other countries. This grain and a va- 
riety of meaty fruits assure everyone 
of enough to eat. A student on the 
way to school can, if he likes, pick a 
banana or a pear-shaped mango, If 
he’s agile, he can climb a tree and 
shake down a coconut. 

The elephant, the ox, and the buffalo 
are work animals on the farms, but 
educational programs are being car- 
ried on to teach the use of machinery. 
A number of high-school students, in- 
cluding the girls who work along with 
their brothers on the farms, go to Eng- 
land to learn about tractors and soil 
improvement. Others study law, busi- 
ness, and medicine either in England 
or the United States. 

Educational standards are being 
raised among all the people of Ceylon. 
Only about 50 per cent of the youth 
could read and write a few years ago. 
Now more than 80 per cent can do so. 

The aim of the government is to 
end the habits that Ceylon acquired as 
a colony. For over 150 years the 
island was under British rule. Before 


that it belonged to the Dutch. Under 
these rulers, Ceylon’s energy was di- 
rected to the production of raw ma- 
terials for manufacture in the mother 
nations. 

Since 1948, however, Ceylon has 
been an independent, self-governing 
country and a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. In keeping 
with its independence, Ceylon wants to 
build new factories and to use some of 
its raw materials for its own indus- 
tries. In order to finance this pro- 
gram, Ceylon’s leaders are encourag- 
ing foreigners to invest money in the 
country. 

The government is strongly anti- 
communist, but Ceylon has been selling 
some of its rubber to Red China in re- 
turn for rice. Moreover, the island’s 
leaders decided not to join with us and 
other free nations in a Southeast 
Asia defense alliance. Ceylon, like In- 
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dia, is trying to steer a neutral course. 

The majority of the Ceylonese are 
from a very ancient race, probably re- 
lated to the neighboring Indians. Long 
association with their colonial settlers 
has given the Ceylonese a western out- 
look. Dutch-style homes are to be 
found, and British customs are fol- 
lowed by many. British naval and 
troop forces are based on the island 
and are pledged, by treaty, to defend 
it. 

The capital city, Colombo, is modern, 
western-style in its newest sections, 
and has a population of about half 
a million. Highways are excellent 
throughout the island, although ox 
carts and an occasional wandering herd 
of elephants may slow auto traffic. 
Traffic generally is not very heavy. 








it Can Be Done! 


By Walter E. Myer | 











OME time ago a lady driver in Con- 

necticut complained to her hus- 
band about the hazard of headlight 
glare. Like most other after-dark 
motorists, she found that the glare 
of headlights from oncoming autos 
sometimes made her maneuver her car 
too far to the right side of the high- 
way. Often she found herself going 
off the edge of the lane onto the right 
shoulder. 

Thousands of drivers have, at one 
time or another, made this same com- 
plaint. Hearing it, most people sym- 
pathize and say, “Too bad, but it’s 
just one of those things. Nothing 
can be done about it.” 

Dr. John Dorr, the lady’s husband, 
decided that something could be done 
about it. There is a white line down 
the center of many roads, he reasoned. 
Why not paint a similar line along the 
outer edge of the highways? Such a 
stripe would be plainly visible even in 
the glare of approaching traffic, and 
would help drivers 
to stay on the road. 

Dr. Dorr pre- 
sented the idea to 
Connecticut high- 
way officials. His 
plan had never 
come up before, 
and it took some 
persuasion to put 
it across. Dr. Dorr 
hammered away at 
it, and officials finally agreed to test 
out the idea on a small stretch of the 
heavily traveled Merritt Parkway. The 
line soon proved so beneficial that the 
entire length of the highway has now 
been similarly treated. 

Dr. Dorr’s campaign shows that one 
person with a good idea and with 
persistence can change old, established 
ways. His attitude contrasts refresh- 
ingly with that of so many people 
who say, “Things have always been 
done this way, and they always will 
be. I can’t do anything about them.” 

It is especially unfortunate for 
young people to adopt this defeatist 
attitude. Instead, they should culti- 
vate the spirit of Bernard Baruch, 
famous elder statesman, who, in a 
speech to a group of college students, 
said: “I have never believed that man 
has to lie down dumbly before any- 
thing, whether flood, fire, famine, 
disease, drought, earthquake, or the 
effects of man’s own stupidity—in- 
cluding that most incredible folly of 
all—war.” 





Walter E. Myer 


No one wants you to go rampaging 
about, proposing changes just for the 
sake of change. But if you have an 
idea for solving a problem that con- 
fronts you, your family, your school, 
or your community, don’t hesitate to 
put it forth, and work for it. Even 
if it is not accepted, you will have 
had the satisfaction of trying. 

You will be rebuffed at times, to be 
sure, but don’t let it discourage you. 
If you are inclined to feel that one per- 
son’s efforts don’t amount to much in 
tackling the complex problems of our 
times, remember this: if, among our 
forefathers, there had not been people 
who were forever seeking better ways 
of doing things, we should probably 
ali be living in caves today, wearing 
animal skins, and living off herbs and 
berries. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Industrial Designing 


NDUSTRIAL designers do just 
what their name indicates—they 
design industrial or factory-made 
products. If a manufacturer wants 
to put out a vacuum cleaner, for in- 
stance, his engineers plan the mech- 
anism and give the industrial design- 
ers certain specifications—the size and 
general shape of the motor, the mate- 
rials to be used, and so on. The 
designer then strives to work out an 
attractive and useful design for the 
cleaner. 

Almost every factory-made product 
you can think of, except clothes, has 
come across the industrial designer’s 
drawing board. These include clocks, 
fountain pens, automobiles, and count- 
less other items. Often, these design- 
ers also help to plan the interiors of 
buildings. 

Your qualifications, if you choose 
this profession, should include crea- 
tive imagination, good taste, and the 
ability to draw. You must be able to 
understand engineering principles, ap- 
plied mathematics, and the use of 
structural materials. In addition, you 
should be able to anticipate the whims 
of the buying public. Hence, you 
must be basically an artist, an engi- 
neer, and a person who understands 
human nature, in order to be a success- 
ful industrial designer. 

Your training can be obtained in a 
number of ways. You might take col- 
lege courses in art, mathematics, eco- 
nomics, and psychology; then go to 
one of the special schools that teach 
industrial. design. Or you might get 
a degree in architecture or engineer- 
ing. As a third approach, you might 
start as a draftsman with an indus- 





trial designing firm and learn the 
work from experience. 

Regardless of which course you fol- 
low, you should acquire a rather ex- 
tensive background in art, engineer- 
ing, and merchandising. The broader 
your background in these basic sub- 
jects, the faster will be your progress 
toward the top. 

Employment opportunities in this 
field are somewhat limited. In spite 
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DESIGNERS for industry 


of the big job it does, industrial de- 
signing is a relatively small vocational 
field. A few designers are employed 
by industrial designing firms that do 
work for manufacturers of all kinds, 
but most desighers work directly for 
the manufacturing companies—West- 
inghouse, General Motors, and the 
others. 

Your salary as a beginner is likely 
to be about $3,000 a year. Most in- 
dustrial designers, even those with a 
good deal of education, start at the 
bottom of the ladder as draftsmen. 


Successful designers have incomes 
that are quite high—amounting up to 
$25,000 or more a year. 

Advantages are (1) the work is 
varied and requires the best use of a 
person’s talents; and (2) incomes are 
high for well-qualified people in the 
field. 

Disadvantages include the long 
training period needed to become a 
top-notch designer. Also, the field 
offers good opportunities only to ex- 
ceptionally talented individuals. You 
usually either reach the top or don’t 
become a full-fledged industrial de- 
signer at all. There is little middle 
ground in this field. 

Further information can be secured 
from the Society of Industrial Design- 
ers, 48 East 49th Street, New York 
City. Contact your State Director of 
Vocational Education, with offices in 
the state capital, for information on 
schools in your area which give work 
in this field. You may also get in- 
formation from the personnel direc- 
tors of large manufacturing firms. 





Pronunciations 
__ Alli Sastr oamidjojo—ai'li sa-stré’4-mi- 
jo yo 
Celebes—sell’ uh-béz 
Djakarta—juh-kar’tuh 
Federico Chaves—fa'duh-ré’k6 cha’vés 
Getulio Vargas—zhé-to0'lyoo var’gus 
_ José Antonio Remon—hé-za’ in-td’nyd 
ra-m6n 
Magloire—mig-lwar’ 
Molucca—mé-liik’uh 
Palmiro Togliatti—pal-mir’é tél-ya'ti 
Soekarno—s060-kar-n6 
Sumatra—s0oo-ma’truh 











Historical Backgrounds - - Executive Messages 


HE Constitution directs the Presi- 

dent to report to Congress on the 
State of the Nation and to make leg- 
islative recommendations from time 
to time. All our Presidents have fol- 
lowed the Constitutional directive, but 
messages to Congress have varied 
greatly in number and importance 
through the years. 

George Washington sent fewer than 
20 messages to Congress in 1789, his 
first year in office, and most of them 
dealt with routine nominations for 
office, treaties, and the work of gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

Washington delivered his first real 
State-of-the-Union message before 
Congress in January 1790. The first 
President was careful not to ask Con- 
gress pointedly to pass specific meas- 
ures, for he did not want people to 
think that he was trying to dictate to 
the legislators. He confined himself 
to recommending subjects for consid- 
eration. 

Washington and John Adams both 
made major addresses to Congress in 
person, but our third President, 
Thomas Jefferson, did not do so. He 
sent his messages to Congress to be 
read by a clerk, and established a 
practice that was followed for many 
years. 

In general, Presidential messages 
were rather routine and aroused little 
comment during a large part of our 
history. Congressmen sometimes com- 
plained that the documents were too 
long; otherwise, as one _ historian 
wrote, they had very little effect. 


». 


An exception was Grover Cleve- 
land’s State-of-the-Union message in 
1887. Cleveland devoted all of his 
report to a demand for tariff reduc- 
tion, and set off a national political 
dispute. In national elections that 
followed, Cleveland’s Democratic Party 
was defeated. The new Congress 
adopted higher tariffs than had been 
in force before. 

Woodrow Wilson, our World War I 
President, was the first to dramatize 
messages to Congress. A _ noted 
speaker, he revived Washington’s prac- 
tice of making his recommendations 
to Congress in person. 

Wilson felt that he had the Con- 
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revived George Washington’s practice 
of delivering Congressional messages in 


person 


stitutional right to ask Congress for 
legislation that he wanted. His 
speeches caught the eurs of legislators 
and received nation-wide attention in 
the newspapers. He definitely tried 
to shape public opinion by his reports 
to Congress. 

While the number of messages sent 
to Capitol Hill was rather small for 
many years, -Presidents now make 
numerous legislative requests. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt sent 30 requests for 
laws to the first Congress during his 
Presidency. Mr. Eisenhower sent 49 
messages asking for more than 275 
laws to the 83rd Congress. By the end 
of January, he will have given eight 
major reports to the 84th Congress. 

The messages today are looked upon 
as highly important. They set a goal 
which is used as a measuring stick for 
the work that Congress does. Carried 
in newspapers and magazines, and 
over radio and television networks, 
the messages serve as reports to the 
people on what the administration 
hopes to accomplish. In turn, reaction 
of the people provides a guide to how 
they feel about Presidential proposals. 

While our Presidents now ask Con- 
gress specifically for legislation and 
try to influence the lawmakers to enact 
administration programs, the final 
word remains with the legislature and 
not the executive branch of govern- 
ment. The lawmakers can always re- 
fuse to grant executive requests. 

It will be an interesting study this 
year to keep a check on how many 
Presidential proposals are adopted. 





Study Guide 


Ballots at 18? 


1, Where does President Eisenhower 
stand on the question of teen-age voting? 


2. What two separate, major qués- 
tions are raised by the proposal that our 
nation adopt a Constitutional amendment 
to reduce the voting age? 











3. How is the voting age in America 
now determined? Where in the United 
States are 18-year-olds permitted to cast 
ballots? 


4. Give arguments used by the people 
who favor teen-age voting, but who don’t 
want to obtain it through a U. S. Con- 
stitutional amendment. 


5. Explain the position of those who 
think a federal amendment would be the 
best means of admitting 18-year-olds to 
the polls. 


_ 6. Present the views of those who be- 
lieve that 18 is a proper age to begin 
voting. 

7. State the arguments used by people 


who oppose any lowering of the voting 
age. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the voting age in this 
country should be lowered to 18? Why 
or why not? 


2. If you favor teen-age voting, by 
what means do you feel it should be 
brought about? Explain your position. 


Indonesia 


1. In what way are the Moluccas a 
source of trouble for the government of 
Indonésia? 

2. Describe Indonesia, and tell what 
the country’s people are like. 


3. Tell how Indonesia came into ex- 
istence as a free nation. 


4. What are some of the factors that 
have helped to make Indonesia’s govern- 
ment unstable? 

5. Describe the controversy over west- 
ern New Guinea. 

6. In what areas has the Indonesian 
government made substantial gains? 

7. How are the communists posing a 
threat to the Indonesian government? 

8. Describe relations between the 
United States and Indonesia. 


Discussion 


1. Of all the problems confronting In- 
donesia, which one do you think should 
be tackled first? Explain. 

2. What steps—if any—do you think 
the U. S. should take to help curb the 
threat of communism in Indonesia? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about two recent out- 
breaks of trouble in Central America. 

2. Why is Indonesia’s President Soe- 
karno honored by some of his people and 
disliked by others? 

3. Identify the following: Marian An- 
derson; Anthony Eden; Palmiro Togli- 
atti; and Paul Magloire. 


4. When is the present GI Bill of 
Rights program scheduled to end? 


5. What is the purpose of the new 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
to Congress? 


6. How serious is our problem of 
teacher and classroom shortages at the 
present time? Why may it get worse? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) old and out-of-date; 2. (a) be- 
liefs and principles; 3. (d) has the power 
to decide it; 4. (d) freed; 5. (a) natives; 
6. (b) approve it; 7. (d) thrifty; 8. (c) 
lessened or relieved; 9..(a) fair. 





